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religion ; but would be as stumbling blocks to 
the sincere-hearted among them ;” so I went out 
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that time I never knew that the Friend whom 
ase peer gos : they thus judged had been there, and that I had 
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town, until I came with him, and desired him to 
We next had a meeting with Friends at Twisk | give it in charge to a Friend of Twisk who was 
by themselves in a private house, in which we | Present with us, to let those Friends know from 
were favored with the savor of truth, the sincere | me what I then said of my innocency. 
hearted being refreshed, and the disorderly) Feeling myself now pretty easy respecting that 
warned to be more careful. place we returned towards Amsterdam, accom- 
After taking some refreshment, we hasted to | panied by two Friends to Hoorn, where no Friends 
attend another meeting appointed for us at A bby- | now live, though formerly there were, and some- 
Kirk in the afternoon, which was held in the | times meetings have been held there; and I had 
same house where I felt the opposition before | some thoughts of having one, but being under 
mentioned. I soon was sensible of some matter ; discouragement, had almost concluded to proceed 
in my mind to divide to the people; first to aj on our way; but in walking through the city to 
low afflicted state, and things opened pretty clear, | the skute, which was to set off for Amsterdam ina 
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sense that the minds of the Friends of that heuse | and if he would be pleased to be with me, I was 
were shut up against what I had to deliver, so [| willing to do the same, as he should require and 
forebore going on, and the interpreter soon began | enable me; I then felt such a stream of love to- 
and continued to speak near an hour; when he| wards the inhabitants, that I was convinced there 
had done, I felt a great weight on my mind, and| was a visitation to them, as though the Lord 
desired him to interpret a few sentences for me ;| would in his own time gather a people there ; as 
he did not seem very free, saying, “let it be} yet I had not disclosed my mind to any one, al- 
short then;” the substance was, “ That I had| though I felt a draught back; when seeing a 
come in love to see them, and was in no way|a young man in the street, I desired the inter- 
prepossessed or informed concerning any person | preter to ask him if he thought we could havea 
or case among them ; yet found they were shut | meeting in that town, to which he readily an- 
up against what I had to deliver ; nevertheless, | swered that he believed we might, and taking hold 
1 could not be easy without letting them know, | of my baggage said, if we would please to return 
that I did believe, unless they humbled them-|to his house, he would endeavor to’ procure a 
selves, and were stripped from that self-righteous | place and acquaint the people, which he very 
wholeness, wherewith they had clothed them-| punctually and with great speed performed, and 
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we met about four in the afternoon at the house 
of Cornelius Olyslager, and had a good opportu- 
nity with a tender friendly people, several of 
whom were reached and tendered by the virtue 
and savor of truth, which spread freely; for 
which the Giver of all good was reverently 
praised, whois worthy for ever. The people de- 
parted in much love, and we returned to the 
young man’s house, where we were affectionately 
entertained that night; we should have been 
glad to have conversed with the people, but could 
not understand their language, yet had a sense 
that they were satisfied with the meeting. 

Being accompanied by this kind young man, 
Dirk Meschaert, our landlord, to the track-skute, 
we took leave with tears on each side, and arriv- 
ing at Amsterdam, we sat with Friends that af- 
ternoon in their week day meeting to satisfaction, 
having travelled in North Holland about seventy 
four miles by boat and wagon ; we then visited 
the remainder of Friends’ families in this city, 
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answer of well-done at the conclusion of your 
time in this world, mind the instructions of the 
spirit of Christ Jesus in your own hearts, for it 
is that which leads into all Truth ; it shews unto 
man of what sort the thoughts of his heart are, 
and it witnesseth against every bad word and 
action: [t was the Spirit of Truth that taught 
the children of God in all ages, it was by this 
Spirit of Truth that our worthy Elders were led 
from the lo-heres and lo-theres which are in the 
world ; it established them on the true founda- 
tion, viz. the revelation or teaching of the Spirit 
of God in their own hearts; by this they were 
upheld under sore afflictions and outward suffer- 
ings from the powers of the earth; by this they 
were preserved in the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. 

“Dear Friends, beware of letting out your 
minds after the doctrines and teachings of men, 
who have not the word of Life committed to 
them to preach in the love and power of Truth. 


and were comforted therein, the Lord being | For if ye do, ye will be unstable and wavering, 
_ to own our labor, and I pray it may be | and a wavering man is as a wave of the sea, tos- 

lessed to them ; and first day morning we had | sed to and fro with every contrary wind of doc- 
a large solid meéting, at which were several | trine; neither look you too much to the exam- 
strangers, particularly two young men, Italians, | ple one of another, but wait to receive in your- 





supposed to be princes, who behaved well, also 
many of the citizens who had never been at a 
Friends’ meeting before. The afternoon meeting 
was also large, but some of the lower sort who 
came to gaze out of curiosity, behaved rude, yet 
it ended better than I expected; there seemed to 
be an openness in many to hear the testimony 
and principle of Truth declared ; but it is a dull 
way to speak by an imperfect interpreter. 

On the twenty-second of the eighth month 
was held what they call their yearly meeting, 
which was attended by several not of our society ; 
but it has little more than the name of a yearly 
meeting, the discipline of truth being much 
lost. 

Feeling some concern still to continue on my 
mind towards the Friends at Abby-Kirk, where I 
was sensible of the opposition before hinted, I 
had freedom to write them a letter; but on con- 
sidering that the Friend and his wife to whom I 
wrote were persons of note, I was fearful that 
their resentment might hurt some others, and 
having a tender concern towards the sincere 
hearted, it was with me to prepare the way by 
writing an Epistle to Friends of the meeting at 
Twisk, to which those of Abby-Kirk do also be- 
long, both which I got a Friend of Amsterdam 
to translate; that to the meeting I sent immedi- 
ately that it might be read on a First day, and 
directed the other to be sent soon after. 

That to Friends at Twisk was as follows: 

‘ Dear Friends, The honest and sincere hearted 
amongst you, I salute in gospel love; and as I 
do believe there is a small rempant that are de- 
sirous to know and witness the peace of God in 
your hearts, and a sure hope of receiving the 





selves a sense of what ye ought to do and to 
join with, and what yeought to be separated from, 
then will you be able to judge what you hear and 
see; because you have the spirit of truth in 
your own hearts, for that is the true rule, judge 
and guide, which leads into all Truth. 

“Since I was with you, I have often thought 
that you will never grow strong in the truth, nor 
teach the principles thereof one to another, un- 
til you be obedient thereunto in your own hearts, 
and act and behave in all things according to the 
pure witness thereof in your own selves; this 
makes living, sound,steady members, zealous both 
of love and good works, in themselves and 
amongst their brethren and sisters. 

“Dear Friends, be careful to meet together, 
and admonish those that fall short of their duty 
herein. And when you are assembled, wait on 
the Lord with a mind turned inward, and if ye 
do wait in faith and patience, the Lord will be 
found of you, and reveal himself in the midst of 
you, to your comfort and consolation. 

“¢ With sincere desires that every good thought, 
and secret enquiry after the knowledge of God, 
in each of your hearts may be strengthened and 
blessed, do I remain your affectionate friend, 

JoHN CHURCHMAN.” 

Amsterdam, 23d of the 8th month, 1753, 


A copy of my letter to the friend and his 
wife here follows: 

“ My Friends, I have had an exercise on my 
mind ever since I came first into your house, to 
visit your family, which was on the eleventh in- 
stant. I came an entire stranger, free from any 
information from man concerning you, but as 
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soon as I came into the house, I felt the innocent 
life of truth and pure seed of the kingdom op- 
pressed in you. 

“ Our dear Lord said, Learn of me, for I am 
meek and low of heart. His Spirit in us, if we 
take heed thereto, will teach us to be meek 
and low in heart; at this day his teaching is the 
same, and will remain to be so to all his followers 
forever. Oh may you be humble, for it is the 
humble that the Lord doth teach of his ways; 
and the meek he guides in judgment: but the 
whole and self-righteous, who are wise in their 
own eyes, and prudent in their own conceit, the 
Lord will hide the mysteries of his pure wisdom 
from these; but to the babes who are truly 
changed, and born from above, and those suck- 
lings who are weaned from the breasts of the 
world, and its wisdom, and are leaning on the 
breast of Christ their beloved, desiring the sin- 
cere milk of his word, that they may grow there- 
by ; unto these the Lord will reveal true know- 
ledge, and wisdom from above; and that wisdom 
is pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreat- 
ed, and those that have the same in possession, 
they have the seasoning virtue of truth; they 
have salt in themselves, and are therefore pre- 
served in peace and unity with the pure truth, 
and also one with another ; such professors who 
inwardly know and receive the most holy faith, 
they know the same to work in them by love, to 
the purifying of their hearts: these are Jews 
inward, circumcised in heart, true Israelites in- 
deed, in whom there is no guile ; and their right- 
eousness exceeds that of the scribes and phari- 
sees. 

“T heartily wish that you may (in your old 
age) be concerned to know the life of pure re- 
ligion ; a sense of the want thereof in your fami- 
ly burthened my life whilst I was in your house, 
which was the reason why I could not be free to 
eat and drink with you. 

“In order to discharge myself towards you, 
have I written these few lines, desiring that you 
may examine yourselves, and see if there be not 
@ cause,—and in the love of truth, which leads 
us to deal plainly one with another, 

I remain your real friend and wellwisher, 
JoHN CHURCHMAN.” 
Amaterdam, 23d of the 8th month, 1753. 
(To be continued.) 


Of immortality, the soul, when well employed, 
is incurious. It is so well, that it is sure it will 
be well. It asks no questions of the Supreme 
Power. ’Tis a higher thing to confide, that if 
it is best we should live, we shall live,—’tis 
higher to have this conviction, than to have the 
lease of indefinite centuries and milleniums and 
eons. Higher than the question of our dura- 
tion, is the question of our deserving. Immor- 
tality will come to such as are fit for it, and he 
how would be ag reat soul in the future, must be a 
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great soul now. It is a doctrine too great to 
rest on any legend, that is,on any man’s experience 
but our own. It must be proved, if at all, from 
our own activity and designs, which imply an in- 
terminable future for their play.— Emerson. 


_ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A NOTICE OF THE DIARY AND MEMOIR OF 
JOHN YEARDLBEY. 


(Continued from page 772.) 


After many conflicts with the “ slavish fears” 
which are so well calculated to make men and 
women “ unprofitable servants,” he first opened 
his mouth in religious communication in 1815, 
in his own family, and a few months afterwards, 
he spoke in public, of which he thus writes: “TI 
felt in such a resigned state of mind in our little 
week-day meeting, that I could not doubt the 
time was fully come for me to be relieved from 
that state of unspeakable oppression which my 
poor mind had been held in for so many years 
past. Soon after I took my seat, my mind be- 
came unusually calm, and the presence of the 
Most High seemed so to abound in my heart 
and spread over the meeting, that after some 
inward conflict, I was unavoidably constrained 
publicly to express it, in nearly the following 
words: ‘I think I have so sensibly felt the pre- 
cious influence of Divine love to overshadow our 
little gathering, that I have been ready to say, 
It is good for us to be here; or I might rather 
say, It is good for us to feel ourselves under the 
precious influence of tbat Protecting Power, 
which can alone protect us from the snares of 
death.’” “This first (public) act of submission 
to the Divine. will was done with as much stabil- 
ity of mind and body as I was capable of; and 
I thought the Friends present seemed sensible of 
my situation, and sympathized with me under the 
exercise. I trust the sweet peace which I after- 
wards felt was a seal to my belief that I had 
been favored with Divine compassion and appro- 
bation in the needful time.” 

In the year 1818 he was recorded as a minis- 
ter, and on the 10th ef 2d month of that year, 
he makes the following instructive reflection : 
“T am convinced it would be better for us to 
live more in the inward spirit of prayer; we 
should then live in nearer union with the Father 
of love, and receive more of his heavenly em- 
braces ; the heart would be prepared to know 
more of His holy will, and receive power to per- 
form it.” 

He makes the following entry in his journal, 
on 7th month 2d,1821: ‘*No man can excel 
in everything ; therefore it is highly important 
for each mind to consider attentively for what it 
is calculated, and what end it is designed to 
answer by Him who created it. As secular af- 
fairs are often more se poe by a judicious 
arrangement, than by doing indiscriminately 
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at the mass; so will the undertakings of superior 
importance be more advantageously attained by 
keeping a single eye, and looking for best direc- 
tion to make a proper selection of what ought to 
be done, and what ought not to be done. Iwas 
long too much wavering oa this head, to my 
great loss, but I hope it is now become a settled 
point, and I have clearly seen for what service I 
am designed in the church militant here on 
earth ; therefore through the assistance of Divine 
grace, I hope to pursue nothing but in subordi- 
- pation to this main design. For alittle mind to 
aim at great things would thwart the whole; but 
to endeavor to be faithful in small things seems 
to be the way to attain the end.” - 

And 9th month 7th, he thus writes: “ Without 
holiness no man can see the Lord.” “ Without 
purity of heart we cannot expect to see the 
pointings of the Divine finger.” 

An important concern which had long been 
the companion of his secret thoughts by day, and 
his visions by night, is thus alluded to in a letter 
to his brother, dated 1821: “For about three 
years past I have had an increasing apprehension 
that it would be required of me to take up a tem- 
porary residence among those who profess with 
friends on the other side of the water, particu- 
larly with the few in the neighborbood of Min- 
den and Pyrwont, and probably at one time with 
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left Hull the 14th of 4th month, 1822, and ar- 
rived at Hamburg on the 21st, and for the pur. 
pose of frequenting the Exchange, “ and becom- 
ing acquainted with the language, he hired a 
lodging in the neighborhood of the city, where 
he remained for some weeks.” 

Writing to his brother he says, “In the neigh- 
borhood of Hamburg, lodgings are not easily 
obtained for so short a timeasa month. We 
succeeded in procuring a room three miles from 
the town of Eppindorf.” 

“Tt is quite a cross to me to go on ’Change; 
but as it is the only place for information, I must 
submit to it, my visit being for instruction in the 
language, and the mode of conducting business.” 

From the early entries in his journal at Eppin- 
dorf, we extract the following short prayer: 

“ First day morning.—O gracious and most 
merciful Father, be pleased to strengthen my 
hands for the work that is before me; be pleased 
to endue me with the power of speech ; be pleased 
to give me thy word, with power to publish it to 


| those whose hearts thou shalt be pleased to pre- 


pare for the reception of it.” 

After a few months John Yeardley took up 
his residence at Friedensthal, about a mile from 
the town of Pyrmcnt. A committee from the 
Yearly Meeting of London visited him here; 





those in the south of France. But my visit is| their company cheered him, but did not relieve 
likely to be made in a way different from any | the weight of his exercises. One of them, how- 
that have been made before. I have never seen | ever, rendered him the acceptable service of in- 
that the nature of my concern would require any terpreting for him his first religious discourse to 
document from the Quarterly or Yearly Meeting, ; the Friends there. — 

neither do I think it would answer my present | In a letter to his brother, dated 2d month 
views; because the secret language of my heart , 17th, 1823, he remarks, “ My mother inquires 





bas been for many months, ‘go; dwell among | 28 to my mode of living, and if I have comfort- 


999 


them; go, dwell among them. 
‘‘] should be in want of some employment; 


| able accommodations. Please tell her I am pro- 
‘vided for in a way which is exceedingly agree- 


and the first thing which presents to my view is , able to me. I have a large, airy sitting room, 


to offer my services to a few of my friends in the 
yarn and flax trade; articles which are largely 
imported into Yorkshire, and which seem to be 


| with three windows, and a bed room adjoining, 


situated on one side under the shelter of a wood, 


| and the cther opens to a beautiful and romantic 


the natural production of the country, within the | dale. When I have studied in the house, I take 


circle of which I should be likely to reside.” 


| my books, in suitable weather, into the wood, 


Before the arrangements for this service were | 20d there walk, and read, and think.” 


completed, his wife, to whom he had been nearly 
united in affection, was removed from him by 
death, on the 29th of 10th month, 1821. He 
was deeply afflicted at her loss, but prepared 
himself to carry out the prospects which had 
opened before him, aud acknowledges, “I desire 
most sincerely to be kept in humility, whatever 
the probations may be which are necessary to fit 
me for the design of Him who hath given me 
life, breath and being. Before he left England, 
he opened negociations with several mercantile 
houses, who gave bim orders for linen yarn from 
Germany. 

John Yeardley’s early education had been 
limited, and he was unacquainted with the Ger- 


man language, but in pursuance of his mission, 





On the 29th of 8th month, he writes, “ To- 
day I have for the first time expressed a few 
sentences in broken German in our little meet- 
ing. I do not know whether they might be 
clearly understood, but I hope the attempt to do 
what I conceive to be the Lord’s will, will be 
accepted by Him. O that He may be pleased 
to give me the power of speech!” 


The 29th of 10th month was the anniversary 
of his wife’s death, and he thus relates his feel- 
ings on the occasion: “The shock which my 
earthly happiness received this day twelve months, 
has been this evening piercingly renewed, in 
the recollection of almost every minute transac- 
tion which accompanied the awful event of the 
closing moments of my precious lamb. For 
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truly like a lamb she lived, and was well prepare 
to become an angel spirit.” 

In the midst of his troubles he was a diligent 
student, and as his knowledge of the language of 
the people improved, John Yeardley became an 
instrument for the improvement of the Friends 
of Friedensthal and Pyrmont, establishing a meet- 
ing, to be held on the evening of every first-day, 
for the purpose of religious reading ; to be held 
at the former place in summer, and at the latter 
in winter. ‘Jn addition to this meeting, he 
established another for the young, to be held on 
Fourth-day evening, in which they might im- 
= themselves in reading, and acquire a 

nowledge of the Society of Friends, with other 
branches of useful information. The young wo- 
men were to bring their work, and it was his 
delight to interrupt the reading with useful in- 
struction, and such remarks as a father makes to 
his children. We see him here for the first 
time, in a character in which he was well known 
to the present generation in various parts of 
England, viz : as an ivstructor and guide to the 
youth. In noticing in his diary the formation 
of the Youth’s Meeting at Pyrmont, he com- 
ments with pleasure on the innocent, cheerful 
manners of his audience, and on the advantages 
which might be looked for from this kind of 
socia] intercourse.” 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT! WHAT Is IT? 


He who “went about doing good’ was the 
great type of goodness. He is now held forth by 
the Christian world as a pattern,—a quide,—a 
ruler,—a Saviour. And while some may not ad- 
mit the Saviour in his character, as freely as 
others, all maintain that his example is worthy 
of the highest admiratioon. Those who do not 
believe that the death of Jesus atones for sin, 
may yet teach as they do believe that Christ is 
the Christian’s life, for “In Him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” 

Spiritual life implies a continued spiritual ac- 
tivity,—a growth in grace, knowledge and use- 
fulness. We move in Him, because he moves; 
and have our being in Him because he is life, 
and we keep our being in him because we keep 
it active. 

The germ that is in the seed does not show 
itself, except in the process of growth ; it does 
not prove its real character, except in the bear- 
ing of fruit. Its activity is the expression of its 
ife. ° 

The missidnary spirit is one of labor,—of ag- 
gressive labor,—going,—doing,—going about,— 
doing good,—about everywhere,—good to all. 

“How beautiful upon the mountains, are the 
feet of Him who bringeth good tidings,—that 
publisheth peace.” 
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Not, how beautiful are his words, or his form 


| of doctrine, but how beautiful are his /eet,—his 


going forth, on the mountaias, among the high 
and lifted up,—to publish to the proud and world- 
ly that “ God reigneth.” 

Who then are missionaries? Every Christian, 
be he Romanist or Quaker, or bear he any other 
name, who uses the gifts and graces that have 
been bestowed upon him for the saving good of 
all who may be within the range of his influence. 
Every one who, in the self-denial of the gospel, 
bears the burdens of others, and counts it all joy 
when he falls into divers temptations, if so be 
that his faith may be quickened, and his strength 
increased, that he may succor others, and go 
forth to publish peace to the troubled, and rest 
to the weary. 

Such are individual missionaries, whether they 
walk in humble spheres of a life that are known 
to but few, or whether they cross seas, and are 
read of all men. 

But apply the principle to the visible Church, 
—to each, or either branch of it, for all are mem- 
bers of the same body, even as we are members 
of one another. 

Take the Society of Friends. Are her feet 
beautiful upon the mountains? Is she abroad, 
bringing “ good tidings of good?” Is her voice 


publishing salvation, not from her own ministry 
alone, to her own people, but are her talents, and 
spiritual gifts, as they are bountifully distributed 


to her members, employed among the multitudes 
that join us in the busy thoroughfares of life ? 
How many souls have I comforted? How much 
light have I shed around me? How much joy 
have I imparted? Howmany poor have I fed? 
How many blind have I guided? If we ask these 
questions to our own hearts, evening by evening, 
and the response comes coldly back to us, None,— 
then we are not living in Him; we have no being 
in Christ. Weare not moving and acting in the 
true work of our calling. 

If we ask these questions as a Church, and 
cannot point to any tokens which will attest the 
value of our labors, we are equally dead, and need 
to have some one cry unto us: “ Loose thyself 
from the bands of thy neck, O! captive daughter 
of Zion.” 

Will we not shake off our lethargy, and awake 
to the great fact that time is too short, and life 
too valuable, and eternity too precious for us to 
spend our labor and our gifts, in the mere culti- 
vation of traditions and opinions, which, how- 
ever good and true, do not afford a range wide 
enough for the thirstings of the human mind, or 
the affections of the human heart? The world 
is around us. We are in its midst, and are but 
a very little speck in the great panorama of life. 
We perhaps have a much smaller place than our 
own conceptions of our importance to the world 
may dictate, but yet we have a place—and he 
who gave it us says: ‘“ Occupy till I come!” 
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No one can be occupied, and not employed. 
Employment signifies activity—activity is the 
expression of vitality. Now, lest lam misunder- 
stood, the following explanation will conclude 
this article. Young people are growing up in the 
Society of Friends, with but little idea of the re- 
ponsibilities of the Christian Church, to which 
by birth-right, they are attached. They love the 
Society ; its very history and traditions are per- 
fumed with memories that are allied to the most 
endearing social and domestic relations. And 
while they may not conform to its peculiarities, 
they cling with tenacity tothe fundamental prin- 
ciple which was the ground work of their fathers’ 
faith, and which they imbibed with the earliest 
teachings of a mother’s love. What child that was 
ever reared in a Quaker nursery has not been 
taught to turn to the “ monitor within,” and te be 
led by the “ Spirit,” yielding to the gentle im- 
pressions of the “ inward Teacher?’ And what 
more beautiful ground work could be furnished, | 





Narrow circumstances are the most powerful 


stimulants to meutal expansion; and the early 
frowns of fortune the best security for its final 
smiles. 


nem 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Having read with much interest the various 
communicationsin relation to “First-day schools,” 
which have appeared from time to time in the 
columns jof the “ Intelligencer,” and perceiving 
therein a diversity of sentiments, with some of 
which I can fully unite ; and now that the subject 
has begun to take atangible form, as one interested 
in the concern and desirous that each engaging 
therein may feel a right qualification to act, that 
the truth may not be dishonored, 1 offer a few 
suggestions, addressing them more particularly 
to those who have already enlisted, or who are 
about to enlist, as teachers in the important ser- 
vice of having in these schools the training of 


in early childhood for the development of an | the youthful mind. 


exalted Christian name? 


As this concern has, I believe, originated 


At this day, it underlies the moral character of | among Friends from the religious conviction 


the Society ; it is interwoven with the business 
activities of our worldly pursuits. But there isa 
great evilaccompaniesit. It has been regarded asa 
peculiarity, belonging toa ‘ peculiar people,” and 
that an occupation or employment of our spirit- 
ual gifts in a sphere outside of ourselves and be- 
yond the narrow limits of our own Society, is 
calculated to weaken rather than strengthen the 
graces of the Christian life. 

When Timothy was very young he was sent 
forth to use his gifts, in what would be consider- 
ed now a dangerous sphere for our young peo- 
ple ; but Paul told him, to “avoid endless gen- 
ealogies,”’ not to concern himself about past his- 
tories and traditions, but to go among those who 
were not in the faith, and who ‘taught false doc- 
trines, and to be an “‘ example in word, in conver- 
sation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, and purity.” 
To neglect not the gift that was in him ; but to 
“ continue in them, for in doing this thou shalt 
save thyself, and them that hear thee.” Continu- 
ance in the employment and development of gifts, 
unrestrained by educational or hereditary influ- 
ences, is the esseuce of this teaching of an ex- 
perienced Apostle to a young and inexperienced 
child of grace. 

As a Society, let us remember the great mission 
field of the world in which we labor, and while it 
is white, and the light of day lasts, go forth, not 
looking back and living upon history, but press- 
ing forward, living upon fuith, and go on unto 
perfection. d. PB. 


—_—_.4gp—2—___—_ 


LAZINESS. 


Laziness grows on people: it begins in cob- 
webs and ends in iron chains. The more busi- 
ness a man has to do, the more he is able to 
accomplish, for he learns to economize his time. 


that a large portion of our youth are surround- 
ed by influences unfavorable for the develop- 
ment of those principles which we profess, and 
which have ever characterized our Society as a 
peculiar people ; and that these influences might 
to a great extent be counteracted by the estab- 
lishment of schools in which judicious instruc- 
tion could be afforded, in the more general ac- 
quaintance with our principles, without bringing 
to its aid any “‘ dogmas or confessions of faith,” 
I wsk you, as teachers, to examine well the po- 
sition you are assuming in relation to this impor- 
tant obligaticn. Remember, that upon you will 
much of the responsibility rest fur impressions 
you may be instrumental in making, impressions 
that may foreshadow the actions of a child 
throughout its subsequent career. 

There is a religion of the heart, and it is also 
said there is a religion of the head; and as our 
minds are influenced by either, so are our opin- 
ions, and to a greater or less degree our actions 
also, shaped. ‘The latter is a traditionary reli- 
gion, and it has ever been a prolific source of 
contention and strife among professors of Chris- 
tianity. If we rest upon this false foundation, 
we can attain, spiritually, to no higher condi- 
tion than that of the ‘‘ Scribes and Pharisees,” 
who advanced not beyond the “traditions of 
their fathers ;’’ and to us as to them this lan- 
guage would be equally applicable : “ This peo- 
ple draweth nigh unto me with their mouths, 
and honoreth me with their lips, but their heart 
is far from me. But in vain they do worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men.” 

But if actuated by a deep and earnest convic- 
tion of truth—if made sensible daily of the ne- 
cessity of watchfulness unto prayer for a more 
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from above which is “ first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy,’— we shall not be satisfied with the 
traditions of the past; but, prepared to leave 
the things that are behind, our aspirations will 
be, to press forward in the cause which we have 
essayed to espouse : and herein is a condition in 
which a qualification may be experienced to ad- 
minister to the spiritual necessities of others. 

I have observed, in one or more of the essays, 
a recommendation for the instructors to give, as 
part of the exercises, lessons from the Bible, 
frequently holding up to view examples therein 
recorded as worthy of imitation. This we should 
regard as proper and right; but it requires a 
sound judgment and a wise discrimination to 
present these subjects in an instructive manner, 
or in a way that may not, byany misapprehension 
of the truth, lead to a perverted view of the 
Divine character. To illustrate: I would refer 
to the case of “ David and Goliath,” inasmuch 
as that has been recommended on the one hand 
as affording deep instruction ; and, as it is often 
viewed, as exemplifying in the character of Da- 
vid that meekness, devotional feeling and dedi- 
cation to the Divine will, which are ever upheld 
as among the noblest attributes of the Christian. 

Now it appears to me that when subjects of 
this character are thus presented to the minds of 
children, who likewise are encouraged by their 
teachers to read the accounts for themselves, that, 
with reference to the particular instance cited, 
if we desire them to be impressed with the be- 
lief that war has had a divine sanction, we can 
find no stronger argument in justification of that 
barbarous custom than that which is contained 
in the record there given. Such views, sane- 
tioned by those who profess to be instructors 
in the duties of morality and religion, have a 
powerful effect upon the youthful mind; and 
when children are advised by these to read such 
narrations, if it be with an undoubting spirit, 
they will receive what they read too often as 
being literally true ; and thereby principles may 
be imbibed, calculated to have a prejudicial and 
pernicious influence on the character in after 
life. A remark further upon the subject. We 
profess to believe in the truthfulness of the sub- 
lime teachings of Jesus, and we can as with one 
mind acknowledge how beautifully are they por- 
trayed in the sermon on the Mount! 

He taught the peaceable doctrine, “ to resist 
not evil, but overcome evil with good’’—to 
“love our enemies’—to do good to them who 
despitefully use us and persecute us. Have we 
faith in this doctrine? If not, how empty and 
how vain must be our profession! If we believe 
in the efficacy of his religion, then let us strive 
to free ourselves from the ¢rammels of tradition, 
and endeavor to inculcate in the minds of those 
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enlightened understanding, and for that wisdom' under our care, both by example and precept, what 
in reality constitute the plain, simple and prac- 
tical duties of life. These duties will not be'circum- 
serihed by the limits of our own Society. A right- 
ly directed philanthropy will ever find beyond 
this limit an extensive field for labor. The poorand 
the neglected, the destitute aad the outcast, will 
be sought .for and received as objects of sympa- 
thy and regard, as children of a universal Father; 
and every sincere endeavor to administer to these 
for their moral and spiritual good, will doubtless 
meet with an adequate and peaceful reward. 
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I offer these views, believing that truth can- 


not suffer by investigation ; and apprehending 
in some degree the danger to which some have 
adverted, consequent upon introducing formal, 
catechetical instruction into these schools. I 
would therefore earnestly entreat those who 
are assuming the responsible position, to examine 
well the ground of action, to know the mind of 
truth, and to feel the importance and responsi- 
bility that are inseparable from the duties of all 
to whom are committed the guardianship and 
training of an immortal mind. 


West Chester, 2mo. 10th, 1861. 


——————~08> —_____ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHARLES 8. MACY, 


Hoping that a sketch of the character of 


Charles S. Macy, whose death we record in our 
obituary columa of to-day, may prove an incen- 
tive to others to improve the fleeting and transi- 
tory moments of this life, in laying up “trea- 
sures that fade not away,” we insert .this brief 
memoir. 


Standing apon the threshold of a life of pros-- 
pective usefulness, with the hopes and aspira- 
tions of an ardent mind, devoted to high and 
generous purposes, ready to enter the field of 
labor before him. By the operations of Divive 
life in the soul, he was here permitted to look 
beyond all these desires and witness his true 
condition, and make preparation for the final 
change which he plainly foresaw was so near at 
hand. He met it calmly and resignedly, nor 
breathed a whisper in opposition to the Divine 
will. He was enabled to adopt this impressive 
language to a sorrowing sister, “weep not for 
me I shall only precede you for a short time.” 
For the last three years most of his time has 
been employed as an instructor of youth, mostly 
in schools of large numbers, and it is believed 
that his obligations to those youthful minds 
under his care, have been discharged in a degree 
highly satisfactory both to parents and pupils, 
and alike honorable to himself. Possessing a 
very vigorous mind, he strove to excel in what 
appeared to be laudable ; he possessed moreover, 
that indomitable spirit of perseverance, which 
would not rest satisfied with low attainments, 
and an cnergy of purpose which seemed to know 
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no abatement in the various duties which de- 
volved upon him. Yet in all this he was ready 
to adopt and carry into practice, that cherished 
Christian maxim, that the moral conduct of men 
should always be subservient to spiritual or 
Divine control. Having chosen for his field of 
labor a profession, the duties and cares of which 
would require a continued exercise of the sympa- 
thies and better feelings of his nature, in allevia- 
ting and ministering to the sufferings of the 
infirm, he strove zealously to perfect and 
qualify himself for the important undertaking. 
With a heart so devoted, a mind so vigorous, it 
was reasonable to expect that an amount of men- 
tal and physical labor would accumulate beyond 
his ability to bear. Seemingly unconscious to 
himself, his health became seriously impaired 
and was followed by hemorrhage of the lungs, 
which continued at intervals for two weeks. 
During this time he manifested a firm, calm, re- 
flective state of mind. On one occasion, on the 
return of the hemorrhage, he said to his affec- 
tionate family circle, “why longer hope against 
hope, I am resigned, let it turn which way it 
may.” <A few days previous to his last, his 
fever changed from an inflammatory, to a 
typhoid type, after which his mind was some- 
what wandering, yet he recognized all that ap- 
proached him, frequently making appropriate 
remarks. 

A few hours previous to his departure, his 
consciousness seemed clearly to return, when, to 
the loved circle around him, he said, “I am 
dying, farewell! farewell all! I cannot call you 
all by name, farewell everybody.” His father 
assured him of their affectionate love and deep 
sympathy with him in his suffering, further re- 
marking, all would soon follow; “yes,” he 
replied, ‘“ when we shall meet to part no more ; 


may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with | 


you all, to strengthen and sustain you. He 
was further told, that in all probability he 
would soon exchange this world of suffering and 
sorrow for one of quietness and peace. ‘“ Yes,” 
he exclaimed, “ glorious prospect, the beauties 
whereof, are already beginning to open before 
me.” Soon his mental vision became again ob- 
scured, and after two hours more of severe suf- 
fering, the bands of mortality were loosed, and 
the spirit passed quietly from this tenement of 
clay; death and the grave had no terrors for 
him ; he possessed that ‘pearl of great price,” 
which robbed the one of its sting and the other 
of its victory. He has gone; many fond hopes 
and anticipations have been blighted. In the 
vigor of youthful manhood “ the silver cord has 
been loosened, the golden bowl broken ;”’ that 
cherished fourm has returned to earth, and the 
spirit to him who gave it. May his youthful 
associates who survive him be admonished by 
this dispensation of the uncertainty of time and 
the importance of a preparation for death. His 
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remains were interred from Friends’ meeting 
house on Sixth-day the 25th, after a large and 
solemn meeting, in which testimony was borne 
to the efficacy of that Divine power, which had 
enabled this young man to finish his course with 
peace. Among those in attendance were two 
ministers of other denominations from a distant 
neighborhood, where this young man had spent 
the latter period of his life. They expressed 
that they esteemed it a privilege, as well as a 
duty, to add their concurring testimony to what 
had already been said of the religious and moral 
worth of the deceased, and of the excellent in- 
fluence of his example while he was among them. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO, 23, 1861. 


InpIan Arp Socrery.—At a meeting of ‘ The 
Indian Aid Society” of Philadelphia, on the 
evening of the 2d inst., two Indian Chiefs from 
Kansas were present; one of whom gave a 
touching description of the sufferings of his peo- 
ple in that State and vicinity. 


They are ina state of great destitution and 
starvation, and are now literally ‘ready to per- 
ish.’ They are many miles from Atchison, the 
nearest point for supplies, and his account of their 
pilgrimages thither to seek. food for themselves 
and families, reminded some of his hearers of the 
sons of Jacob going to Egypt to buy corn, but 
with this vast difference—they have no money to 
‘take in their sacks’ mouth.” 

We are glad to find them included in the ap- 
peal published in the present number, and trust 
it will not be made in vain to those whose barns 
are filled with plenty, and who were blessed with 
‘“‘the early and latter rain.” A collection for 
their relief was taken upon the evening referred 
to. 

When we consider that “ the white man” has 
appropriated almost the whole of this vast con- 
tinent to himself; that these aborigines have 
been driven from their hunting grounds, and our 
fruitful fields now wave over their ancient do- 
main, whilst to them is scarcely left a space to 
spread their blankets, we ought to be ready to 
assist them in their efforts to civilize themselves, 
and in their present necessity “to keep them 
alive in famine.” 
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The essay entitled “ Who are Friends, who are 
Christians?” does not seem quite suitable for our 
paper. 





Disp, At the residence of his father, in Ghent, Co- 


lumbia County, N. Y., on Fourth day, 23d of 1st mo. | 


1861, of a few weeks illness, occasioned by hemor- | 


dresser, who was also going the same way. I 
took an opportunity of asking him how the mis- 
sions were liked ? 

“ Sir,” replied the peasant, “we all feel obliged 
to you for your kind intentions ; we are all like- 
wise sensible that every thing you tell us is good, 
but you preach too long. We ignorant boors are 


rhage of the lungs, Cuagtes S. Macy, son of George! just like our own wine-vats, the juice must have 


G. and Deborah H. Macy, aged twenty one years and | 
nine months. 


, On the 8th of the 2nd month, Henry L. Suarp- 
LEss, son of Alfred and Elizabeth C. Sharpless aged 
about 3 years. 





——, At Goose’Creek, Loudoun County, Virginia, of 
the croup, on the morning of the 25th of 1st month, 
Caro.ine WILLETS, daughter of William H. and Mar- 
tha J. Brown, aged 5 years 3 months and 10 days. 


——, On the 15th inst. Mary Ann Antrim, in the 
83d year of her age; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends held at Spruce St. Phila. 


——,, At his residence in Irondequoit Ist mo, 34,1861. 
NaTuanig. Ewer in the 69th year of his age. He was 
a member of Rochester Particular Meeting, and a dili- 
gent attender of meetings for worsbip and discipline, 
except for a short time on account of their unsettled 
state, though his love for the principles of Friends 
was not lessened. He did not mingle in the political 
world, being sensible of its unsettling, scattering ten- 
dency, and its inconsistency with that wisdom from 
above which is first pure, then peaceable. Several 
years before bis death, he felt it his duty to give np 
the use «f tobacco, and also tea and coffee ; and ex- 
pressed his approbation on seeing others, especially the 
young, refraining from their use. 

He felt the importance of our testimony to simpli- 
city in regard to burials and burying grounds, request- 
ing the day before his death as he had previously, that 
he might be laid in a plain pine coffin. In the last 
Monthly Meeting he attended he spoke of the love he 
felt for Friends, and his concern that they might feel 
it for one another. When he drew near his dissolu- 
tion, he called his children and brother’s children to 
his bedside, and imparted to them counsel suited to 


their several states. “(When he saw his children | 
weep, he said,” “ Don’t weep, I rejoice.” At another | 


time he said, “there is nothing in my way.” He re- 
mained sensible to the last; and the quiet peaceful 


plenty of room left to work, and, once filled to 
the brim, if you attempt to pour in more, even 
if it were the very best juice in the world, it will 
only be spilt on the ground and lost.””-—Jndepen- 
dent. 


scissile 
From Once a Week. 


DR. JENNER. 


When we are young, we please ourselves with 
imagining the delights of discovery in natural 
science. We paint to ourselves scenes in which 
the Discoverer figures,—either lighting upon a 
new planet among the ordinary stars, or finding 
a fossil which suddenly opens up to him some 
wild glimpse into the ancient world ; or, on see- 
ing an apple fall from a tree, perceiving why the 
solar system, and the whole of the boundless 
heavens, are what they are. All this is very 
natural ; but it is a great mistake. Instead of 
Newton sitting in a corner among the learned 
men, and hearing with strong emotion that the 
real measurement of a degree of the earth’s sur- 
face had been found, we should rather dwell on 
the image of Newton, during the long years of 
intense study he had bestowed, without being 
able to see his way to the proof of his theory, 
and on the quires of paper covered with figures, 
—vast calculations which would never come right, 
—that he had locked up and tried to turn his 
mind away from, for many years before the source 
of error was discovered. Instead of faneying 
the transport of Galvini when his wife took him 
into the kitchen, and showed him how the frog 


state of his mind was an evidence, that death had no|she had cut up for soup twitched when sshe 


sting and the grave no victory. 


—-—~~eo—-_______ 


ONE SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL PREACHING, LITTLE 
UNDERSTOOD. 


“M. Pavillon grew up under the direction of 
Vincent de Paul, and his zeal, his piety, his eru- 
dition, and his eloquence soon became conspicu- 
ous. At first, indeed, he fell into an error com- 
mon to young and zealous missionaries, but which 
not unfrequently impedes their usefulness. His 
sermons were toolong. He corrected this fault, 


touched it with a certain scalpel of his, we should 
think of his protracted labors in the pursuit of 
the secret which now bears his name, and of his 
failure to grasp it, through a wrong idea which 
he could not detect in his own mind, so that an- 
other man, Volta, is now always, and very pro- 
perly, put forward as the greater discoverer in 
that particular department of electrical science. 
It would be wrong, in the same way, to imagine 
Harvey suddenly struck with the notion that the 
valves in the veins must have some use, and that 
that use must be to let the blood go to the heart, 


in consequence of an anecdote related to him by; but not from it; and that therefore the blood 


M. Vincent. 

“ After having long spent much strength and 
labor to little purpose,” said this zealous evange- 
list, | was one day lamenting before God, as I 
walked to church, the little fruits of my exer- 
ticns ; as I went along, | was overtaken by a vine- 





must circulate throughout the whole body. So 
far from this, Harvey thought and studied and 
waited—and thought and studied again; and 
then he had to admit that serious difficulties re- 
mained; and then he had to bear the ill-usage 
which always clogs the steps of discoverers. 
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Everybody said first, that the notion was absurd 
and wicked; then, that it was of no conse- 
quence; and lastly, that it was all-important, 
but nothing new. These are the three stages 
through which every great discovery has to pass. 
First, the world is shocked at your nonsense, and 
your crazy state of mind: next, it does not mat- 
ter whether your view is true or not : and finally, 
all the world knew what you have to tell them | 
before you were born. So it was, of course, in 
Harvey’scase. It was so shocking that he should 
discredit the Vital Spirits for which the arteries 
were made, that his practice fell off seriously 
after the publication of his treatise on the circu- 
lation of the blood. Then, he was merely toy- 
ing with the court when he showed Charles [. 
the way in which the heart beat: it was making 
a fuss about a small matter. Next, people were 
tired of the subject, for the circulation of the 
blood was such an old idea! It was not new; 
and Harvey never said it was: but the notion 
was wixed up with such conjectures and fancies, 
and such wrong causes were assigned, that the 
subject became wholly new in Harvey’s hands. 
Among other proofs of this, there is the very 
instructive fact, that Harvey’s discovery was not 
believed in by any physician in Europe, who was 
above forty at the time of his death. 

Such is the course of a discoverer’s experience ; 
not very charming to “the natural man;” not 
at all encouraging to any man who is not above 


self-regards,—who proposes such a career to him- 
self for any lower reason than that he cannot 
help what he is doing, or that he hopes to ex- 
tend science, and therefore human welfare, by 


what he is attempting. I have ulways consi- 
dered Dr. Jenner one of the fairest and finest 
specimens ever known of the order of discover- 
ers ; and no one will dispute his fitness to be the 
representative man of that class of human ben- 
efactors. The briefest contemplation of his ca- 
reer will serve better than any preaching,—any 
warning from any person who is nota discoverer, 
—against the high-flying popular notion of the 
brilliancy of the lot of the man who sees the 
gem lying at the bottom of the mine, with the 
fairy eyes of Clearsight and fetches it up with 
the power of Longarm; and thenceforth has 
only to enjoy the homage of mankind for the 
rest of his days. Jenner could have told that 
the lot of the Discoverer is but little happier 
(as superficial people count happiness) than that 
of the Inventor. 

Edward Jenner set out in life with a superior 
constitution of mind. He was an inveterate ob- 
server from his cradle. One of the first signs of 
an infant having a cue proportion of senses and 
faculties is its following with its eyes the move- 
ment of flies in the air. This boy followed up 
all the movements of all creatures within his 
reach, from the time he felt himself firm on his 
feet. When other little boys were at play, he 
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was hunting up curiosities; and as a schoolboy, 
at Cirencester, he was always obtaining fossils 
from the oolitic formation in that neighborhood. 
At eight years old, he had a collection of dor- 
mice nests. He was patient and accurate as an 
observer, and methodical in all his ways: so that 
some of his friends, who were not mental phil- 
osophers, were perplexed from time to time, by 
some unquestionable evidence of his having the 
temperament of the poet. No great discoverer 
has been a man of prosaic nature, for the simple 
reason that the faculty of imagination is required 
for the mere formation of hypothesis, and for 
perceiving the bearings of a theory. Nothing 
can be more ignorant than the notion that accn- 
racy about facts is in any kind of opposition to 
the exercise of imagination, as both orders of 
men combine to assure us. The discoverer must 
see by the bright fore-cast of the imagination, 
the great new thing he is to give to mankind, 
and where to look for it; and the genuine poet 
is remarkable for nothing more than for his clvse- 
ness to the truth of life and nature. Where is 
Shakspeare ever wrong asa naturalist (allowance 
being made for the age), any more than as a 
moralist? Then we find Edward Jenner spying 
all the ways of birds and insects, knowing all 
the animals in the vale of Gloucester, pondering 
in his rides of twenty or thirty miles, any pro- 
verb, or prejudive, or odd story that he had 
picked up in any farmhouse or cottage; and at 
the same time apt to break out into singing when 
Nature was in a eheerful mood, and to send 
notes in verse, taking a poetical view of the com- 
monest incidents. In calling off from joining 
in a country excursion, one month of June, on 
account of doubtful weather, he sent his excuse 
in the form of this pretty poem :— 


“SIGNS OF RAIN. 


“ An excuse for not accepting the invitation of a 
friend to make a country excursion. 


“The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from the r cobwebs creep, 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her bead. 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see! a rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the piok-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack ; 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack. 

Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry ; 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 

How restless are the snorting swine— 
The busy flies disturb the kine. 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how loud it sings ! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits smoothing o’er her whiskered jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch th’ incautious flies. 
The. sheep were seen at early light 
Cropping the meads with eager bite. 
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Though June, the air is cold and chill ; 
The mellow black-bird’s voice is still. 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
Illumed the dewy dell last night. 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen 
Hopping, crawling, o’er the green. 

The frog has lost his yellow vest, 

And in a dingy suit is dressed. 

The leech, disturbed, is newly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison. 

The whirling wind the dust obeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays. 

My dog, so altered is his taste, 

Quits mutton bones on grass to feast ; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

Or seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball. 

’T will surely rain—I see with sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow.” 

This poem has been at many tongues’ ends in 
threatening weather, from that day to this. 
Jenner gave his whole mind to what he was 
about ; and when he spoke or wrote on matters 
of surgical investigation, it might seem as if he 
had no interests beyond pathology; but when 
we look into his correspondence with his master 
and friend, Juhn Hunter, we find the two great 
men as eager about birds, and bees, and eels, 
and hedgehogs, as Audubon, and Huber, and 
Cuvier ; and their love of nature, and keenness 
about the habits, as well as the structure, of an- 
imals and insects has a strong infusion of poetry 
in it. Jenner's name first became famous in 
connection with his disclosure of the peculiarity 
of the cuckoo, in its structure and habits He 
studied the bird for years; and made so thorough 
an exhibition of its ways in the well-known pa- 
per published by the Royal Society that his 
friends advised him, many years afterwards, not 
to send to the same society his proposal of vac- 
cination, lest he should thereby lose the scienti- 
fic reputation he had acquired by kis researches 
on the cuckoo. We find John Hunter dunning 
him for cuckoos. He wants an old one ;—he 
wants a young one; he wants eggs in various 
stages; and Jenner seems to have been always 
able to lay his hand on any creature that his 
friend desired to have. It is pleasant to know 
that his researches were made in a great variety 
of places, from his custom of devoting himself 
so heartily to his patients when they were seri- 
ously ill, as to remain in the house, making his 
rounds from thence, both among his patients and 
in the near neighborhood, where he soon hunted 
out all the animals and plants. The country 
people had a great opinion of him, from his be- 
ing learned in common things, as well as in the 
secrets of his profession. He was as well known 
as the bearer of the mail bags, as he rode in his 
blue coat and yellow buttons, his buck-skins and 
boots, with their massive silver spurs, and his 
silver-handled riding-whip. Of course, being 
born in 1749, he wore his hair in a club, with a 
broad-brimmed round hat above it. 
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With all this apparent cheerfulness, and with 
such a love of country life in his native district 
as to have declined to accompany Captain Cook 
in his second voyage, and refused a lucrative ap- 
pointment in India, Jenner was prone to melan- 
choly. His foreign biographers have spoken of 
his being a hypochondriac through life. There 
seems to be no evidence of such an amount of 
depression as this; but, with all his vivacity 
and capacity for mirth, it is certain that his dis- 
position was not only reserved but melancholy. 
This tendency to discouragement and to disgust 
with life so greatly enhances his merit in his 
steadfast pursuit of his chief discovery as to 
claim thus much notice. As he was of too 
modest and kindly a nature to trouble bis friends 
with his personal griefs, it is most respectful to 
him to say no more on this head than a due ap- 
preciation of him demands. 

During his occupation with a very good prac- 
tice as a surgeon, he was always searching into 
the causes or prior stages of every thing that 
was obscure; and a letter of his vo Dr. Heberden 
is considered a sufficient proof that he, and not 
Dr. Heberden, discovered the cause, or more 
properly the nature of the angina pectoris, a dis- 
ease till then as obscure as almost any on the 
physician’s list. 

During all these years he had never lost sight 
of an incident which had struck him while a 
surgeon’s apprentice at Sodbury, near Bristol. 
A young woman from the country called at the 
surgery for advice. The subject of small-pox 
(the commonest of all tupics of conversation in 
those days) was mentioned ; and she remarked 
that she was in no danger from small-pox, 
as she had had the cow pock. Jenner put down 
in his note-book whatever he heard on this sub- 
ject afterwards; and, among other things, the 
anecdote of the Duchess of Cleveland and (Lady 
Mary Davis) : that when the duchess was warned 
by Lady Mary that she might any day lose her 
beauty by small-pox, she replied that she did 
not stand in that danger, as she had had a dis- 
order which would prevent her ever having the 
small- pox. 

The visit of the country girl took place before 
1776 ; for that was the year when Jenner went 
to London to complete his professional education. 
He repeatedly spoke to Hunter on the prospect 
thus afforded of getting the mastery of the 
small-pox ; but Hunter never gave his mind to 
it, nor seemed to consider it any thing more than 
a boyish dream of his pupil. Other wise men 
were appealed to with no better success; and 
Jenner had to pursue his researches alone. The 
date should be attended to, because attempts 
have been made in France to deprive him of the 
honor of his discovery, from a French clergyman 
at Montpellier having told two English gentle- 
men there, in 1781, that there was a disease in 
animals, and especially in sheep, but also in cows, 
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which, being caught by the milkers of ewes 
and cows, rendered them safe from small pox. 
One of these Englishmen, it is said, declared 


that he should report the fact to his friend Jen- 


cination was practised thousands of years ago! 
The Red Indians, and the tribes of Africa, and 
the islanders of the Pacific, have been less for- 
tunate than people who have an ancient litera- 
ner. Jenner, however, was never so informed ;|ture. Whole tribes have been destroyed by the 
and, if he had been, his answer would have been |disease. Mr. Catlin’s pathetic account of the 
that he had been studying that very fact for|death of the last of the Mandans is only an illus- 
above a dozen years, and had communicated the | tration of what has passed in every known coun- 
result of his observations to the profession five|try on the globe. What a scourge was in every- 
years before,—viz., in 1776. day life at home, in every European nation, all 

There was no haste about his method of pro-|history shows. I may observe that, to increase 
ceeding at any time. He soon found that most! the consternation, there were occasional instances 
persons who had had the cow-pock were unable | of persons having the disease more than once. 
to receive the small-pox by inoculation, and| Louis XV. of France, who died of it at sixty-four, 
never had it otherwise ; but he also ascertained | was universally known to have had it at fourteen ; 
that some persons did take the small-pox who /and it is said that one hundred and thirty writers 


were declared to have had the cow-pock. Here| have furnished instances of this liability. 


began the difference between Jenner and a mul- 
titude of doctors, and others who caught at the 
notion, after his practice was fully established, 
taking any-body’s word for having had cow-pock, 
and believing any disease of any cow to be the 
thing wanted. Jenner was aware what care, pa- 
tience, and discrimination were necessary to as- 
certain and command all the conditions of such 
an experiment ; and he pursued his inquiry in 
silence for years before he brought the world 
down upon him by the announcement of his 
discovery. It was at least ten years, from 1770 


to 1780, before he confided to an intimate friend 
the strong hope he entertained of standing be- 


tween the living and the dead, and staying the 
plague. 

And what a plague it was! Small-pox was for 
centuries confounded with what we now call 
specifically the plague. The first case we know of 
that can be distinctly pointed out as small-pox, 
was that of the daughter of Alfred the Great, 
Elfrida, wife of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders. She 
recovered ; but her grandson (the next case re- 
corded), died ‘of itin A.D. 961. For nearly 
eight hundred years it went on ravaging Europe 
at short intervals ; and whenever Europeans set 
foot on a new soil, there they left the disease, if 
they did not find it. In Persia, it occasionally 
swept through the lahd, leaving the stench of 
of death in its track; and millions of Hindoos 
have sunk underit. Itso ragedamong them at the 
time of Jenner’s discovery, that they were tricked 
into the practice of vaccivation in a curious way. 
A Sanscrit scholar, Mr. Ellis, wrote a poem in 
praise of vaccination, transcribed it on some very 
ancient paper, and put it where it was “ found” 
as a relic of antique literature. Another gentle- 
man, Dr. Anderson of Madras, did precisely the 
same thing ; and the Hindoos, with their estab- 
lished practice of inoculation, and their venera- 
tion for the cow, took easily to the practice. Bat | 
one consequence of the deception was that others | 
than Hindoos were misled ; and we find among 
French authors, at this day, notice of the pas- 
sages in Sanscrit literature which prove that vac-| 


(To be concluded.) 
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NO SECT IN HEAVEN. 


Talking of sects till late one eve, 

Of the various doctrines the Saints believe, 
That night I stood in a troubled dream, 
By the side of a darkly flowing stream. 


And a “Churchman” down to the river came: 
When I heard a strange voice call his n:me. 
“Good father, stop ; when you cross this tide 
You must leave your robes on the other side.” 


But the aged father did not mind, 

And his long gown floated out behind, 

As down to the stream his way he took, 
His pale hands claspiog a gilt-edged book. 


“T?m bound for heaven, and when I’m there, 
I shall want my book of Common Prayer; 
And though I put on a starry crown, 

I should feel quite lost without my gown.”’ 


Then he fixed his eye on the shining track, 
But his gown was heavy, and held him back. 
And the poor old father tried in vain 

A single step in the flood to gain. 


I saw him again on the other side, 

But his silk gown floated on the tide ; 

And no one asked in that blissful spot, 
Whether he belonged to “ the Church” or not. 


Then down to the river a Quaker strayed, 
His dress of a sober hue was made; 

‘« My coat and Lat must be all of gray, 

I cannot go any other way.” 


Then he buttoned his coat straight up to his chin, 
And staidly, solemnly, waded in, 

And-his broad-brimmed hat he pulled down tight 
Over his forehead, so cold and white. 


But a strong wind carried away his hat; 

A moment he silently sighed over that, 

And then, as he gazed to the farther shore, 
The coat slipped off, and was seen no more. 


As he entered heaven, his suit of gray 
Went quietly sailing--away—away, 
And none of the angels questioned him 
About the width of his beaver’s brim. 


Next came Dr. Watts, with a bundle of Psalms 
Tied nicely up in bis aged arms, 

And hymns as many, a very wise thing, 

That the people in heaven, “ all round,” might sing. 
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But I thought that he heaved an anxious sigh, 
As he saw that the river ran broad and high, 
And Jooked rather surprised as, one by one, 

The Psalms and Hymns in the wave went down. 


And after him, with his MSS., 


Came Wesley, the pattern of godliness, 
But he cried, “dear me, what sball I do? 


The water bas soaked them through and through.” 


And there on the river, far and wide, 

Away they went down the swollen tide, 

And the saint astonished, passed through alone, 
Without bis manuscripts, up to the throne. 


Then, gravely walking, two saints by name, 
Down to the stream together came, 

But as they stopped at the river’s brink, 

I saw one saint from the other shrink. 


‘¢ Sprinkled or plunged, may I ask you, friend, 
How you attained to life’s great end ?” 

‘¢ Thus, with a few drops on my brow.” 

‘But J have been dipped, as you'll see me now. 


“ And I really think it will hardly do, 

As I’m ‘ close communion,’ to cross with you; 
You’re bound, I know, to the realms of bliss, 
But you must go that way, and I’ll go this.” 


Then straightway plunging with all his might, 
Away to the left—his friend at the right, 
Apart they went from this world of sin, 

But at last together they entered in. 


And now, when the river was rolling on, 

A Presbyterian church went down ; 

Of women there seemed an innumerable throng, 
But the men I could count as they passed along. 


And concerning the road they could never agree, 
The old or the new way, which it could be, 

Nor ever a moment paused to think 

That both would lead to the river’s brink. 


And a sound of murmuring long and loud 
Came ever-up from the moving crowd, 

‘“‘ You’re in the old way, and I’m in the new, 
That is the false, and this is the true,”— 

Or, ‘I’m in the old way, and you're in the new, 
That is the false, and chs is the true.” 


But the brethren only seemed to speak, 
Modest the sisters walked, and meek, 
And if ever one of them chanced to say 
What troubles she met with on the way, 
How she longed to pass to the other side, 
Nor feared to cross over the swelling tide, 
A voice arose from the brethren then: 
‘Let no one speak but the ‘ holy men;’ 
For have ye not heard the words of Paul, 
‘Oh, let the women keep silence all?’ ” 


I watched them long in my curious dream, 
Till they stood by the borders of the stream ; 
Then, just as I thought, the two ways met, 
But all the brethren were talking yet, 

And would talk on, till the heaving tide 
Carried them over, side by side ; 

Side by side, for the way was one, 

The toilsome journey of life was done, 

And priest and Quaker, and all who died, 
Came out alike on the other side. 


No forms, or crosses, or books had they, 
No gowns of silk, or suits of gray, 

No creeds to guide them, or MSS.. 

For all had put on Christ’s righteousness. 
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STATE OF THE ATMOSPHERE FOR THE WEEK 
ENDING 2p Mo. 17TH, 1861. 


{ Wind. 


Days. 


2nd mo.... 
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PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY IN NEW YORK CITY. 
JOHN W. FARMER AGAIN FEEDING THE DESTITUTE. 


The New York Tribune gives an account of 
the re-opening of John W. Farmer’s Free 
Dining Saloon. It will be remembered that it 
was opened originally in 1857. On the east side 
of the city he has circulated hundreds of cards, 
upon which are these words :— 


‘6 Joun W. Farmer’s 
FREE DINING SALOON, 


No. 47 Ludlow Street. 
Come and eat, ye poor and hungry, without 
money and without price. 
Open from 6 in the evening until midnight.” 

As a consequence, his place is crowded nightly 
by men, women and children, the lowest and 
most degraded being as warmly welcomed as if 
they were dressed in the height of fashion. On 
one side is placed a table running lengthwise, at 
which, by close packing on both sides, about fifty 
persons can be seated. On Tuesday evening, 
C. H. Campbell, Superintendent, received the 
guests for J. W. Farmer. Preference was given 
to the women, the men being admonished to 
“allow the ladies to come in first.’ The table 
being filled up on both sides, those on the walk 
had to wait till the first table full were served. 
One haggard looking woman, of Irish nativity, 
says :—“ When you get to work again in the 
summer, and are earning money for yourselves, 
don’t forget the man who fed you in the winter 
when you were starving, but patronize him so 
that he shall lose nothing by you.” 

Meantime those inside are astonishing their 
stomachs with a hearty meal. There is a variety 
for them to choose from—cold corned beef, ham, 
pork, fish, bread, potatoes, cabbage, turnips, 
onions, &c.,and soup. Soupisin great demand— 
hot, rich soup, made from wholesome knuckles 
of beef, rich with vegetables of all kinds, served 
out in steaming pint bowls. It contains the 
nourishment of all the other dishes served there, 
with the additional recommendation of warming 
as well as filling the stomach. Each one has his 
pint bowl full, and a second one if be wants it. 
At the table sit stout, robust young men, thrown 
out of employment and without means, who would 
sooner pay for their meals in labor if that were 
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possible. Then there is a tottering old man, 
whose whitened locks and wrinkled face tell of 
sixty winters at least, sitting beside an emaciated 
mother, whose babe suckles while she eats. Here 
are little boys and girls whose chins are below 
the level of the bowl they eat from. All are 
welcome, and all are fed. As they rise from the 
table they turn to the manager, each and every 
one, with a “‘God bless you, sir,” or “ much ob- 
liged to you, sir.’ So-hearty comes to them 
the answer, “you’re perfectly welcome, sir ; 
come again to-morrow night and every night when 
you are hungry,”’ that they almost feel they have 
done J: W. Farmer a service. 

Another company is admitted, and they take 
their seats us directed, waiting in silence their 
turn to be served. Here is a little girl, ragged 
and barefoot, who has been waiting outside in the 
snow for half an hour; she hangs back a mo- 
ment to speak to C. H. Campbell. He is soon at 
her side, and she whispers, “ Please, sir, my 
mother is sick to-night and can’t come; wou’t 
you please let me take her something to eat ?” 
“Certainly, my dear,” replies the manager ; 
‘¢ you sit right down now and eat all youcan, and 
your mother shall have some too.” The child 
takes her seat joyfully, and in a few moments a 
bowl of hot soup is placed before her, and beside 
it is a little tin pan full of the same food for her 
mother. She swallows hers in haste, and turning 
to give the heartfelt “‘Thank you, sir,” runs 
home as fast as she can. 

Thearticles of food served to the poor by J.W. 
Farmer are of the must wholesome kind—sweet, 
fresh vegetables, Heckers’ fresh and toasted bread, 
fresh fish and meats, just from the markets, all 
cooked in the cleanest and nicest manner. The 
soup is made ina large forty-gallon cauldron, and 
is kept on the fire constantly. This requires to 
be replenished once or twice during the night, 
when more vegetables and meat, ready cooked, 
are put in, and the last made is quite as rich as 
the first. The number of people fed thus far of 
an evening has varied from 150 to 400, many of 
them being regular customers, the meal they get 
there being the only regular one they have. In 
1857, we are informed that two-thirds of those fed 
by J. W. Farmer were natives of Ireland. This 

ear two-thirds of the whole number fed have 

een Germans, and there are more Americans 
than Irish among them. The amount of 
food consumed, and the expense attending 
the enterprise for the short time it has been 
in existence this Winter, cannot be estimated, as 
he has kept no account of it. His house is full 
of provisions, and he feeds the hungry. multitude 
from the same qualities of food as he puts upon 
his own table. He says that if the times grow 
any worse, and mechanics are likely to suffer still 
more, he shall keep his free dining saloon open 
seven days in a week from daylight until mid- 
night. John W. Farmer, while he is not so 


wealthy as many others in our city, possesses an 
amountof property which enables him to live com- 
fortably, and to help those who are less fortunate 
than himself. He is a plumber by trade, and 
does an extensive business at No. 248 Broome 


street. 
— eg 


From the North American and U. 8. Gazette. 
SHALL THE PEOPLE OF KANSAS PERISH ? 


This is the question which the providence of 
the hour asks of the American people. From 
forty to fifty thousand of our fellow citizens are 
to-day in a state of fearful destitution. The 
entire harvest of the last year has failed. With 
no accumulated capital or resources, resulting 
from the careful industry and savings of genera- 
tions, this calamity brings absolute desolation 
and utter want upon the poor pioneers of that 
youngest State in our American confederacy. 
For months their touching appeal has been urged 
upon the twenty millions of the free States. 
They have asked, and they still ask, from the 
ample stores of their brethren, the bare necessi- 
ties of living, till the harvest of 1861 shall 
again supply their wants. They need 500,000 
bushels of grain for food, which would be barely 
ten bushels to each person for as many months— 
a bushel a month to each. They need wheat, 
corn, potatoes, and other seed, to plant 500,000 
acres of ground this spring. They need fifty 
thousand pairs of boots or shoes, and warm 
garments for fifty thousand people, insufficiently 
clad and unable to get a supply. The western 
States, mostly Illinois and Iowa, have given 
100,000 bushels of grain during the last four 
months. And the west and the east, in response 
to an appeal which has been sent to twenty 
millions of people, through the press and pulpit 

| of the free States, have given just about money 
! enough to pay the freight on the food that two 
States have given. They have given, perhaps, 
also a tenth part of the cl thing which is needed. 
But as yet no response to the cry of our suffer- 
ing fellow citizens of Kansas, at all commen- 
surate to the demands of the exigency of the 
suffering to be relieved, has been made by the 
people. The New England Relief Committee 
and the New York Committee, and all other 
agencies at work, have not secured a third part 
as much for this object, by months of earnest 
effort, as this country contributed in the same 
length of time, when there was not half the 
wealth in the country that there is now, for the 
poor famine stricken Irish. I cannot understand 
why itisso. And yet I believe it is owing to 
the fact that the extreme distress of that distant 
people is not realized by their brethren, who 
are blessed with an overabundant harvest. Is 
it impossible to bring this case of utter need on 
the one hand, and of patriotic and Christian duty 
on the other, home to the hearts of the American 
people? If so, then indeed have we fallen on 
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evil times, and the golden age of our fathers is 
succeeded by a sordid age of brass. But I do 
not, I will not believe it. With faith in the 
American heart, I appeal to the people to help 
their suffering brethren in Kansas. 

You have read the dispatches from Gen. 
Pomeroy and Hyatt, and perhaps have thought 
that these were sensation articles. But as a 
Kansas man, and speaking for the people of that 
State, from the stand-point of my own personal 
knowledge and experience, I do most solemnly 
assure you that there are distress and agony in 
Kansas, caused by famine, wide spread and fear- 
ful, such as no pen can describe and no mind 
realize, except through the stern test of actual 
suffering. In a letter before me, dated Decem- 
ber 17, written by G. L. Squire, chairman of the 
Centralia Relief Committee, I find words like 
these: ‘In this community, (of 330 persons,) 
with the exception of four families, we are 
literally destitute of comfortable winter clothing. 
In a circle of three miles there are forty children 
without a shoe to their feet, with only one poor 
thin suit of clothing apiece. There are women 
in our community who are shoeless, who have 
been accustomed to all the comforts of eastern 
city life, and who, in consequence of the sick- 
ness of the husband and the father, are obliged 
to feed the cow and prepare the fuel. We have 
but a scant supply of poor weedy hay for our 
stock. We are obliged to haul all our food from 
Atchison, sixty miles ; and when we think what 
we are to do for seed in the spring, aud for food 
till Providence blesses us with another harvest, 
the future looks gloomy and dark in the extreme.” 
Those forty children belong to my own Sabbath 
school. Those sufferiny families are my own neigh- 
bors and membersof my own parish. The peo- 
ple of the whole of interior Kansas are in asimilar 
condition. Will the millionsin the States, whose 
labors in the past year have been so abundantly 
blessed, withold from these destitute thousands 
the relief they need? It seems to me that this 
is impossible. If one fifth of the twenty millions 
in the free States would each contribute a dime, 
their contributions would furnish a fund of $400,- 
000. Ifthe people of Philadelphia would give 
in this proportion, asum of $12,000 would be 
raised here. Now I ask the editors and ministers 
of the Gospel of Christ in this city, if this thing 
cannot be done All that is needed is the right 
concert of action. Can this be secured? I would 
suggest that every pastor, not only in Philadel- 
phia but everywhere else as well, ask his people 
to hand in each his “two mites” at once for 
this purpose .You can send directly to Gen. 8. C. 
Pomeroy, of Atchison, the chairman of the State 
relief committee, or to Mr. Williams, of the Me- 
tropolitan bank, treasurer of the New York relief 
committee, or to Dr. Thomas H. Webb, No. 3 
Winter street, Boston, the treasurer of the New 
England Kansas relief committee. I am the 
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agent of the last named committee, and I would 
mention, as a special recommendation of their 
work, that they have instructed their agent, whom 
they have sent to Kansas to co-operate with the 
general and local committees there, in securing 
an impartial distribution, to look after and re- 
lieve the poor colored refugees from Arkansas, 
Texas and Missouri, who are found in great des- 
titution in southern Kansas, and the Indians also, 
many of whom are in a condition of extreme 
need, as well as our own white American citizens. 
This charity, like the love of the Great Master, 
should enfold and bless all who are “weary and 
heavy-laden,”’ whatever their complexion or race 
may be. To those poor starving men, “ without a 
home ora nationality,” the committee have already 
appropriated several hundred dollars, and to the 
same object much more must be given. Shall the 
people of Kansas have food, seed and clothing, or 
shall they be left to perish? To you, American 
brethren, Providence propounds this question. 
On your answer much that deeply concerns you 
and your children is depending. 
DANIEL Foster. 

General Agent of the New England Kansas 

Relief Committee. 


———————48—-—__ 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Forgign News.—PARLAMENT was to be opened on 
the 5th instant by Queen Viororia in person. 


Cotron.—The London Times, in a leader on the 
question of the India Cotton Supply and the confer- 
ence to be held at Manchester, repeats the opinion that 
Manchester must be prepared not only to agitate, but 
to act. What the Indian cultivation wants is a remu- 
nerative market, and that Manchester must be pre- 
pared to offer, if she would meet the present and the 
future difficulties, even at the cost at first of a small 
difference between its price and that of America. 

Unitep States.—The London Times says the public 
are beginniog to recover confidence in the United 
States, and to recognize the fact that no political alter- 
ations that may take place will be likely to disturb the 
channels to which the business of the country bas 
through generations naturally adapted itself. 

Corron CuLtturs.—The public journals are filled 
with communications and suggestions relative to the 
importance and ability of cultivating cotton in various 
parts of the world. The Conference at Manchester, 
on the subject of cultivating it in India, was attract- 
ing much attention. Various resolutions were passed, 
one of which calls on the Government to afford every 
encouragement to European traders, planters and cap- 
italists. 

A Goop Law.—A bill has been introduced into the 
New York Assembly, forbidding the use of camphene 
in hotels and boarding houses. This bill cannot too 
early become a law. Camphene is as dangerous as 
gunpowder, and should never be found around hotels 
or any other institution open to the public. More lives 
are lost from camphene than from murder, 

Cotp WEaTHER IN Evrops.—Letters from Berlin des- 
cribe the winter there as the severest that has been 
known since 1812, the year of Napoleon’s retreat from 
Russia. From the other European capitals we have 


similar accounts, coupled with sad pictures of the dis- 
tress and suffering of the working classes. 
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According to a despatch received at Paris from Con- 
stantinople, Russia, Prussia and Great Britain have 
proposed at Constantinople, and most probably also 
elsewhere, the re-opening of conferences for improv- 
ing the situation of the Christians in Turkey. 


New Postat ARRANGEMENT.—As the postal conven- 
tion between the United States and France does not 
stipulate any condition of payment for newspapers 
and other articles of printed matter addressed to coun- 
tries to which France serves as an intermediate point, 
and to which the prepayment. of postage on printed 
matter is obligatory upon the French public, and as 
the French post office has no means of collecting at 
destination the rates of postage which are chargeable 
for the sea transportation of articles of printed mat- 
ter between Marseilles and the ports of debarkation 
in Asia, via Suez, or to the Spanish Peninsula, a re- 
quest has been made that printed matter of every kind 
sent from the United States for Spain, Portugal, Gib- 
ralter, and places on the Indian Sea and Sea of China, 
may notin future be despatched to France, but in the 
British mail via London.—National Intelligencer. 


Cuxrtivation oF Corton 1n SovurH AmeERIcA.—A 
meeting of capitalists has been called in New York, 
at the Cooper Institute, to organize an association 
for the cultivation of cotton by free labor: ‘“ H.S. 
Sanford, of Connecticut, who bas travelled extensively 
in Central and South America for four or five years, 
with a view to this subject, has lately given the re- 
sult of his observations to the public through the 
Albany Evening Journal. Hestatesthatthere is a larger 
cotton territory, of the best qua ity, souhward, than the 
whole area of the Cotton States of our Union. The 
plant grows spontaneously, and the wild cotton is in 
common use among the natives. From Peru, H. 8S. 
Sanford saw a single lot of 1,500 bales coming over 
the Isthmus by railroad, destined for England, and 
though badly ginned, so fine was the staple, it brought 
18 cents per pound. From Venezuela, he was inform- 
ed that fifty to seventy-five million pounds are ex- 
ported annually, mostly to Germany, at 13 to15 cents 
per pound. Thirty years since the export from Gre- 
nada was reported at 100,000 bales annually. It still 
grows luxuriantly, but is no longer cultivated to any 
considerable extent. Mexico abounds in rich cotton 
lands, on both her eastern and western coasts. A 
considerable amount of machivery is being shipped 
row from New York for Acapulco, destined for cot- 
ton cleaning in that neighborhood.” —Ezchange Paper. 


Soreuum Mo.asses.—In some parts of Illinois sor- 
ghum growing and molasses making have been carried 
on quite extensively during the past year. The Chicago 
Tribune well says : 

“We look forward to the day, and that not far 
distant, when every Western State will not only 
manufacture its own molasses, but cargoes of mer- 
chantable sugar, for supplying less favored parts of 
the country. The sorghum is a tenfold more promis- 
ing object of experiment than was the sugar beet 
when first taken up by the French, but the latter plant 
has become one of the great staples of French agri- 
culture, and an immense amount of capital is invested 
in the production of sugar therefrom, with results 
eminently satisfactory to capitalists, farmers, the 
Government, and the consumers of cheap sugar. 
Let the West profit by the experience,” 


AvsTRALIAN Expiorations.—The last news from 
Australia isin one respect the most important ever re- 
ceived, so far as the interests of England are involved. 
The problem as to the possibility of crossing the con- 
tinent has been virtually solved, and no question now 
remains that a land transit may be opened up, avail- 
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able, not only for the general purposes of commerce, 
but also for telegraphic communication. At Ade- 
laide, the general impression was that the track 
through the territory thus explored might be made 
available almost immediately to facilitate communi- 
cation with India. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anD MeaL.—The Flour market is remarkably 
quiet, and prices are rather weak. A few hundred 
barrels Western extra were taken for shipment at 
$5 00 per barrel. Small sales aremaking to retail. 
ers at about the same figure for common, superfine 
and straight brands; $5 25 a 5 37 for extra family, 
and $6 a 6 50 for fancy lots. Very little doing in 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is held at $3 50 
a 3 62 The latter held at $2 87. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat continue small, 
and prices are without material change. Small sales 
of fair and prime Pennsylvania and Western red at 
$1 26 a 1 28 per bush. White is scarce and ranges 
from $133 a140. Rye is dull at 67 a 68 c. for Penn- 
sylvania and 63 certs for Southern. Corn is firm. 
Sales of new yellow at 58 cents in the cars, and 59 ¢. 
afloat. Oats are steady at 32 cents for Penna., and 
31 cents for Delaware. Barley Malt ranges from 85 
to 95 cents. 

Croverszep is dull. Sales of good and prime at 4 50 
a $4 87 per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $2 25 a 2 50. 
Flaxseed is steady at $1 44. 


es ACADEMY.—The Second Session of the 
|’, present School Term of the above Institution, 
will open for Pupils of both Sexes, on 2nd day, the 
18th of 2nd month next, and continue 20 weeks. 
Catalogues containing the Terms and particulars will 
be sent to every one requesting the same, on applica- 
tion to WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Proprietor, or 
WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, 
Principal Iostructor. 
2d mo. 16th, 1861.—8t. 


Wanp one INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, is situated in one of the most 
healthy and delightful portions of Chester Co. and is 
within a few minutes walk of the Fairville Station on 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Rai] Road. 
The Summer Term of 1861, will commence Second 
day (Mond.) 3mo. (Mar.) 25th. and continue 20 weeks. 
Vacation, during the warmest part of the season. 
Terms $60 per session. , 
For particulars Address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
or JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. 
Fairville P. O. Chester Co. Pa 
Rererinces, Benj. Swayne, London Grove Pa; 
Joseph Jobson, 830 Marshal St, Phila; T. M. Plammer, 
Monrovia, Md. 2mo, 2nd, &t. 


| BYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Twelfth Session of Byberry Boarding School, 
‘taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the third Second-day, (the 18th) of 
Second month, 1861, and continue twenty weeks. The 
' course of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
‘ liberal English education. 
Terms—$60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the session. 
For Circulars containing other particulars, address 
JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Penna. 
lat mo. 26.—2m. 


Merrihew @ Thompson, Pr.s, Lodge st. 





